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466 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 
WOMEN AS CITIZENS.* 

MARY GILLILAND HUSBAND. 

T N face of my undertaking to speak this morning on 
-*- women citizens, I find myself somewhat in the difficulty 
of the boy who promised his naturalist club a paper on 
the snakes of Ireland. His essay consisted of these words : 
"There are no snakes in Ireland." 

In England there are no women citizens in the full mean- 
ing of that phrase. The earliest definition of citizenship 
of which I am aware occurs in the "Politics" of Aristotle. 
For Aristotle a citizen is a free member of a free com- 
munity, with recognized right to share in the govern- 
ment. It is this share in the government that differenti- 
ates the citizen proper from the mere subject. All citizens 
are subjects, but all subjects are not citizens. For Aris- 
totle, three classes of adult persons could not be citizens, 
vis., aliens, slaves and women. England has long ago 
abolished slavery within her dominions on grounds of 
humanity. I do not mean because of humanitarian senti- 
ment, but because of the perception that a human being 
as such is the subject of certain rights, of which citizen- 
ship is ultimately one. 

Perhaps, too, there has been a glimmering perception of 
the truth that where duties are demanded of human beings, 
and recognized by them, there also reciprocal rights may 
be claimed and must be conceded. But England has not 
yet persuaded herself that women are fully human, and 
therefore capable of qualifying for the full rights of a 
fully human being. Public opinion in England is more 
and more demanding from women a recognition of their 
duties, as women, to the state. But public opinion does 
not yet fully perceive that the recognition by women of 
those duties carries with it a legitimate claim by women 
for the recognition by the state of their citizenship. 

* A lecture given at Hampstead Ethical Institute, London, England. 
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Till this claim is granted women remain politically in 
a state of subjection. Any service, then, which women in 
England to-day render to the state as such, they render 
out of pure charity. The state which denies to women 
the recognition of their rights of citizenship, and yet de- 
mands of them the recognition of duties of citizenship, 
is very much in the position of a householder who might 
appeal to his domestic servants to serve him out of charity. 
"You see," such a person might say, "I cannot get on 
without you. Your service is needed to make my life 
possible. This life, which by your service you make pos- 
sible for me, is for the good of the community. You, as 
members of the community, participate in the good re- 
sults flowing from my life. Let that be your reward. Be 
public-spirited, realize how much your labor for me is 
helping me to realize the common good of the community. 
Even your own personal comfort is benefited thereby: 
you have a better house to live in, and better food to eat. 
I, of course, see that it is necessary to feed you fairly well 
and make you fairly comfortable if I am to get the best 
out of you." 

This is no fancy picture of such a householder as never 
was. On the contrary it describes a relation and an atti- 
tude which is exceedingly common to-day. It exists 
wherever an employer of labor, be he an individual master 
or mistress, or corporation, treats his workers merely as 
the instruments of his gain, the good of the workers being 
thought of only so far as incidental to the gain of the 
master. 

In ancient Greece, where slavery was supposed to be 
a necessity of civilization, and was therefore thought of 
as a wholly moral institution, there was some excuse for 
such a relation. We find Aristotle actually pointing out 
that a master necessarily governs his slave in the first 
place for his (the master's) good and only incidentally 
for the good of the slave. He uses the slave as an instru- 
ment, and feeds him and cares for him only in so far as 
it pays him to do so. It makes the blood of a modern 
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run cold to read this, not as a piece of vulgar, cynical com- 
mercialism, but in a treatise on what might he called the 
ethics of politics (if that he not tautological). 

In how much has our modern practice advanced beyond 
the ancient theory? The money-wage which in the mod- 
ern instances of the wrong relation between employers 
and employed is the only differentiation between our case 
and that of the Greek slave-holder, is determined simply 
by the competition of the open market. Now when starva- 
tion is the alternative to acquiescence, a man will be found 
willing to work not merely for money or terms which 
would enable him to lead a life fit for a human being to 
live, but even for money and terms which may insure 
him bare subsistence. The modern organization of labor 
is rescuing workers and masters alike from a condition 
of things many a time worse than the conditions of an- 
cient slavery. Evil conditions, when they exist in mod- 
ern industry, are possible simply because masters or 
householders have too little regard for the humanity of 
their workers. Neither masters of workmen nor mis- 
tresses of servants have thought often enough of their 
workers as human beings with a right to moral freedom, 
i. e., as having a claim to be allowed the possibility of do- 
ing what they do ' ' with a will, ' ' because they will it. They 
have not thought of their workers as having a right to a 
voice in determining the conditions of their work. Now 
when such masters and mistresses complain, as they very 
frequently do, that their workers do not work "with a 
will," that they do not consider the interests of their em- 
ployers, as all faithful servants should, are they not 
asking simply for charity from their servants? When 
such masters or mistresses say : ' ' These servants are my 
servants ; they must do my will, or they must go. That is 
what they are there for; that is what they are paid for"; 
are they not using those servants as their instruments 
merely? Is not their moral attitude toward those serv- 
ants identical with the attitude of the ancient slave owner 
toward his slaves? The root of the immorality is the 
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same in both cases; it is that the "governor" does not 
recognize the governed as human in the same sense in 
which he is himself human. 

There is the same root of immorality in the refusal of 
the state to acknowledge that women have a humanity 
which entitles them to their share in the government of 
the country. Such a state is practically in the position 
of the immoral householder. It says to its women, in 
effect: "We cannot do without you. You must do your 
duty by the state, for we shall not merely do badly with- 
out your help, but we cannot do at all; we shall cease to 
exist if you women do not enable us to do so. " So women's 
capacity for motherhood is being acknowledged by pub- 
lic opinion to-day as a service without which the state 
cannot exist 

Not, be it observed, their human motherhood, not their 
capacity to bear and rear good citizens. This capacity 
can only belong, in its fullness, to women who are full- 
fledged, fully acknowledged citizens. Public opinion does 
not yet see that it is this human motherhood which is the 
unique service of women to the state, the highest possi- 
ble service that ever can be rendered to the state by the 
most highly developed and most fully trained and recog- 
nized women citizens. Public opinion is far from seeing 
that only such women can bear their share in humanity's 
greatest achievement, the production of a noble race of 
fully trained and equipped citizens. 

That it is not human motherhood, but merely bodily fer- 
tility, which is being emphasized at present, is shown in 
many ways. I shall name three of these. There are, as 
we are all well aware, many women who are refusing 
motherhood at the present time, because they are too self- 
ish to incur its burdens. Now the public indignation which 
is beginning to find its way into newspapers and maga- 
zines is mostly leveled against the refusal of motherhood 
rather than against the character and life of which this 
refusal is a logical outcome. I have never seen it pointed 
out that the women to whom the passing personal pleas- 
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ures of the moment are the chief end of life, the women who 
refuse to bear children because they would not interrupt 
their dancing, or their hunting, or even their factory and 
music-hall sociability, would be the worst possible type of 
mother. Personally I always rejoice to think that such 
women, by the very thoroughness of their selfishness, are 
imposing on themselves precisely the punishment which 
society, were it thoroughly moralized, would wish to im- 
pose on their type ; *. e., they stand out of the race, they 
do not carry it on. In the next generation we shall hope 
to have fewer of them. The bodily fertility of such 
women would not be desired by the public were it seen 
that only human motherhood is a strength to the state. 

The inability to grasp the significance of this distinction 
is shown still more strongly, by such writers as Miss Flor- 
ence Farr and Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

Mr. Shaw's letter in The Times of October 5, 1907, came 
as a shock to many who had begun to hope that the author 
of "John Bull's Other Island" and "The Doctor's Di- 
lemma" had been carried by sheer gift of genius far be- 
yond the possibility of the lamentable lapses into moral 
quagmire and theoretic chaos which characterized his 
earlier work. It was a jar to find that, where questions of 
sex are concerned, the Mr. Shaw of 1907 is identical with 
the Mr. Shaw of 1891. In his "Quintessence of Ibsenism" 
(1891) Mr. Shaw had made the astounding statement that 
the main effect of Ibsen's teaching was "to keep before 
the public the importance of being always prepared to act 
immorally," and "to urge upon women that the desir- 
ability of their preserving their chastity depends just as 
much on circumstances as the desirability of taking a cab 
instead of walking. ' ' In The Times, 1907, Mr. Shaw urges 
that we must keep an open mind as to the comparative 
merits for English life of polygamy and monogamy. 

On all matters of sex Mr. Shaw seems to be without 
structural thought, without any rational theory of devel- 
opment, and, what is much more fatal to a man of Mr. 
Shaw's gifts, without relevant instinct or insight. He 
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produces the impression of being abnormal, subnormal, 
unmoral on these matters, a creature outside of humanity, 
and therefore not capable of touching us at our deepest 
and truest within this field. 

Closely akin to Mr. Shaw's point of view is that of 
those who advocate the abolition of the family and the 
substitution of public nurseries run by the state on scien- 
tific principles. These people would propose to take the 
child from the mother immediately after birth — the aver- 
age mother being quite incompetent to bring up a baby — 
and hand over the future citizen "to the state," i. e., pre- 
sumably to a big committee, composed of men. For, if 
mothers cannot be trusted to bring up their own children, 
how shall women be permitted to serve on these nursing 
committees? Or, does special insight on this subject belong 
to those who have borne no children? Shall this be, per- 
haps, the qualification for service on these committees? 

The idea distinctly articulated by Mr. Shaw in his Times 
letter, and more or less distinctly perceived by the advo- 
cates of state-reared children is that we should breed a 
fine race of human beings as we breed prize oxen or horses. 
Have these good folk ever seen a stud book? Have they 
any idea that in order to rear even a prize calf you must 
leave him his mother? If you are a dairy farmer you may 
sacrifice the calf and divert the cow's milk to whereso- 
ever you will. But if the breed be your object you must 
spare the calf, or the foal, his mother. 

It is playing it pretty low down on humanity to make 
its physical breed the consideration par excellence for 
society. But even taking these reformers on their own 
level, they wholly miss the point. You cannot breed a 
fine race physically on the terms. 

The idea that the chief value of women to the state, the 
one indispensable function which women may discharge, 
is that they should submit themselves as the physical 
seedbeds of the race, is so revolting an idea, so degrading 
to our notion of womanhood and so degrading to the 
character of the man who harbors it, that I do not believe 
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any decent human being will ever face the idea in its 
naked ugliness and retain it for a moment. 

These proposals are indeed so ridiculous that we may 
be sure they will be extinguished at no distant date by the 
inextinguishable laughter of mankind. At present they 
hurt too much to permit of our seeing their comicality. 
Those who would abolish the family because it sometimes, 
or even often, fails of its ideal, are just like the man who, 
having suffered long from dyspepsia, comes to a doctor 
and asks to be cured. "What remedies have you tried? " 
asks the doctor. "Oh, I'm sick of remedies," answers the 
man. "I am still ill. I want a radical cure. I want you 
to operate on me, and remove my stomach. ' ' 

I should like to recommend to all such abstract ideal- 
ists the perusal of Mr. Meredith's "Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel." It is one of the most acute analyses, the most 
triumphant reductio ad absurdum, ever penned of the 
follies of such abstraction. 

On the first page of that book there appears a saying 
which is perhaps more frequently quoted, and certainly 
more frequently misquoted, than any other saying of Mr. 
Meredith's. From a "selection of original aphorisms by 
an anonymous gentleman, who in this bashful manner 
gave a bruised heart to the world," we read: "I expect 
that woman will be the last thing civilized by man." 
Now it is this bruised gentleman who is the especial butt 
of Mr. Meredith's wit: it is his abstractions that are 
reduced to absurdity by the comic spirit incarnate in 
his book. 

The fact is, truth is to be sought in the opposite direc- 
tion; that is, it is more nearly true to say, "Man will be 
the last creature civilized by woman." Women, it is al- 
leged, began civilization by instituting agriculture; they 
carried on civilization, it is alleged, by taming wild ani- 
mals for domestic use, by inventing the domestic arts and 
domestic economy. Whether these allegations be substan- 
tiated or not, it is certain that during the whole long length 
of their mutual history (for man fortunately cannot claim 
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to be of older descent than woman), woman has been the 
center of, the central force of, and the central test of man's 
civilization. She has been the test of civilization, because 
so long as men give what they give only because they can- 
not help giving it, because they are compelled thereto 
by superior physical force, they do not give as civilized 
beings. Woman never can compel man to give her any- 
thing by physical force: she gets what she wants from 
man either by appealing to the best, or to the worst, in 
him. She appeals to the best in him when she appeals 
to that in him which enables him to recognize the rights 
of other men qua men. She appeals to the worst in him 
when she appeals to his appetite or to his vanity. The 
woman who insists upon the equality of her humanity 
does her plain duty by herself and by him. She appeals 
to the best in man and develops, as nothing else can, his 
humanity. The woman who consents to have her equality 
of humanity denied, provided she is petted and spoilt 
and indulged and excused from responsibility, establishes 
thereby that relation between the sexes in virtue of 
which men naturally and inevitably use women for their 
pleasure and chuck them away like a sucked orange 
when that pleasure is exhausted. Thereby the man is 
brutalized and debased even more than the woman 
he uses. 

A Jewish friend once said to me that every country had 
the Jews that it deserved : it is a well-known political say- 
ing that every people have the government they deserve. 
Perhaps it is equally true that the women of any given 
country or time tend to get the men they deserve, and men 
tend to get the women they deserve, too. 

I said that woman was the center and central power of 
civilization. She is so merely because she is the center of 
the family. A man goes and comes to his work and his 
labors under the sun, but he ever returns to the woman as 
his center and the focusing point of all his activities. 
Children come and grow, and go to form their own cen- 
ters ; the mother remains. The man grows old and ceases 
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from his work, and returns finally to the woman, who is 
the permanent and abiding center of his life. 

The family is the social unit because it is the smallest 
effective group of human beings. Each is necessary to 
the other; each alone is a mere fragment of humanity, 
neither self-sufficient nor self-reproductive. The family, 
Aristotle says, is the state in miniature. As its life is in 
quality and government, so will the state be in quality 
and government. "The vice of our housekeeping," says 
Emerson, "is, that it does not hold man sacred. The vice 
of government, the vice of education, the vice of religion, 
is one with that of private life." Professor Bosanquet in 
his "Philosophical Theory of the State," points out that 
the members of a family, by participation in and support 
of their mutual needs and necessities, develop that qual- 
ity of character without which states cannot exist ; that is, 
the capacity of seeing and living for a common good. 
No state, not even a community of persons, can exist ex- 
cept the members of it can have an interest in common 
which they are willing to support. This perception of 
a common good which all are willing to support is easier 
in family life than in any other conceivable group of per- 
sons, human nature being constituted as it is. For, a 
human being is an animal organism, having in it the capac- 
ity to develop a soul, i. e., to become really human. The 
family is unique in the completeness with which it links 
the natural organism and its needs to the needs and condi- 
tions in which alone soul, i. e., real humanity, can develop. 
It is "a natural union of feeling with ideal purpose." 
It, and it alone, takes up the needs and promptings of a 
man 's natural animal body and by linking these to a plan 
of life and subordinating them to a permanent interest 
in which others are concerned, with an absolute reciproc- 
ity and equality possible only in a monogamous family, 
it transforms them and makes them part of the plan of a 
human life — makes them, indeed, what otherwise they can- 
not be, human characteristics. Thus the transition is 
made from the animal or appetitive soul or conscious- 
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ness to the spiritual, or human, and religious soul or con- 
sciousness. 

In conclusion: I appeal to women. Remember, there 
are two dominant impulses in political life to-day. One 
is the passionate desire to raise and humanize the lives 
of the workers; the other is the passionate demand by 
women for the recognition by the state of their full human- 
ity. Chaotic thinking and misunderstanding of both im- 
pulses are conspiring to-day to lead an attack from both 
sides on family life. I appeal to you as women: defend 
the family, become aware of its value and of its unique 
function. It does not matter if anyone should say that 
women are incapable of profound and accurate thought: 
it does not matter if in any particular case that should be 
true. You are, if good women, capable of profound and 
true instinct in this matter, and instinct far more pro- 
found and true than any mere intellectuality can be, an 
instinct which is the outcome of the experience of count- 
less generations of good women. This is an instinct of 
faithful, tender attachment to the permanent center of 
monogamic family life. This faithfulness of attachment 
is instinctive in all good women. It is achieved by men 
with difficulty. It is the result not of any special virtue 
in women, but is the outcome of the conditions of mother- 
hood, the long and tender and unique relation of the 
mother to her child, both before and after birth. Do not 
be afraid to be true to that instinct and to say what all 
the strongest thinking and most capable men are saying 
with you. The homes are the center of the morality of 
the nations. Do not forget that it is your part as women 
to civilize man, by helping him to subordinate his animal 
instincts to the good of a permanent human center, and, in 
and through it, to the good of the whole community. Make 
that center worthy of the best; think of it as the center of 
the life of the state. Demand from the state recogni- 
tion of the equality of your humanity with that of the men 
who are your contemporaries ; assert your right to your 
full citizenship; claim your right to your share in the 
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government of your common life. Do this not because 
the home is too narrow a sphere for your talents or un- 
worthy of the highest service of highest womanhood. 
But do it for your homes' sake. You need that recog- 
nition as educative to your own conception of home life, 
as reminding you that "the most private is the most pub- 
lic energy." You need it that you may remember, and 
help others to remember, that within that home you can 
never live for yourself alone ; you can never permit your- 
self to be used as a mere instrument to a man's pleasure 
or comfort, or as a mere source of future life: but that 
within that home you are copartner, fellow-worker, equal 
half of that dual human personality, man and woman 
separable only that their union might become spiritual. 
Only thus can we compass humanity's finest achievement, 
a noble human race. 

Ask this, then, and aim at this, not from vanity or self- 
seeking, but from love of that holiest, tenderest center of 
all good life, your home and the man's and the child's. 
For — 

" The woman's cause is man's: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf d or godlike, bond or free." 

Let humanity stand at last on its two feet: "let religion 
cease to be occasional ; and the pulses of thought that go 
to the borders of the universe, let them proceed from the 
bosom of the household." 

Mary Gilliland Husband. 
London. 



